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reason to remain true and faithful to 
him. She, however, had taken up the 
worship of other gods and was thus, at 
least, sharing her devotion between 
Yahweh and them. This state of affairs 
could not continue indefinitely; Yahweh 
would not endure it. Its only possible 
outcome is exile and captivity. 

To take this view of Hosea's marriage 
is not to make Hosea less of a prophet, 
but more. He is seen to be a man whose 
whole life, even in its most intimate 
relationships, was held subject to the 
control of Yahweh. He seeks every 
possible way to impress the message of 



Yahweh upon Israel and does not hesi- 
tate to forego the possibility of a happy 
home life — yea, even to doom himself 
to a miserable existence, if thereby he 
can the more effectively deliver his 
message. In this respect he recalls the 
experience of Jeremiah who deliberately 
denied himself the joys of home life for 
a similar reason, and Ezekiel who forbade 
himself the natural expression of his grief 
when his heart was broken by the death 
of his wife. Hosea thus becomes one 
more illustration of the strength of the 
passion of self-sacrifice exercised in be- 
half of patriotism and religion. 
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When the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, in 1909, at length completed 
their five years' thorough excavation of 
the site of ancient Gezer — the full results 
of which have just been published 1 — the 
committee lost no time in looking about 
for a suitable site for their next cam- 
paign. At their annual meeting in June, 
1910, it was announced by the chairman, 
Sir Charles Watson, that the committee, 
largely guided by the advice of Pro- 
fessor R. A. S. Macalister, had selected 
as their new scene of work the tell which 
for many years has been considered to 



mark the site of Bethshemesh. Several 
unforeseen difficulties, chiefly connected 
with the appointment of the Turkish 
"Commissioner," delayed the commence- 
ment, but in the spring of 191 1 the work 
was started and, except for interruption 
due to the illness of the director of exca- 
vations, Dr. Mackenzie, has continued 
until the end of July this year. Dr. 
Duncan Mackenzie, Ph.D., worked for 
about ten years as assistant to Sir 
Arthur Evans in his famous excavations 
in Crete and has also done good work in 
Sardinia; he is assisted by Mr. Newton, 



■R. A. Stewart Macalister, Excavation of Gezer, 3 vols. 
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a trained architect who has worked in 
conjunction with Dr. Mackenzie pre- 
viously- 

The history of Bethshemesh, although 
it only contains one outstanding incident, 
is such as to prepare us to expect that 
its site would be archeologically impor- 
tant. The name, meaning probably 
"temple of the sun," or the alternative, 
Ir-shemesh (Josh. 19:41) — "city of the 
sun" — suggests the site of an early 
pre-Hebrew cult of sun-worship; it i< 
but confirmatory of this 1 that in Hebrew 
days it became a Levitical city (Josh. 
21:16; I Chron. 6:59). It was a 
border city on the frontier of Judah 
(Josh. 1 5 : 10) and the boundary of the 
little territory of Dan (Josh. 19:41). 
More important than this, it would ap- 
pear that toward the west Bethshemesh 
appears to have been an outpost of the 
Hebrews toward the Philistines (cf. 
II Chron. 25:8) whose important city, 
Ekron, was but 12 miles, of almost 
level country, distant. It was on the 
highway from that hostile land (cf. I 
Sam. 6:12) into the heart of the high- 
lands of Judah. It is in connection 
with this city and this highway that 
the one prominent and picturesque 
biblical incident occurred. Along this 
way, following the windings of the Vale 
of Sorek, up which today the railway 
train may be watched for half an hour 
as it makes its way from the neighbor- 
hood of Ekron (now 'Akur) toward the 
station of Deir c Aban, came the sacred 
ark, captured seven months before, now 
an object of superstitious terror to the 
chastened Philistines (I Sam. chap. 6). 
The inhabitants of the city were scat- 
tered over the rich fields in the wide 



valley bottom — as you may see them 
all the harvest weeks today. It was 
June, the wheat harvest, and as they 
raised their eyes they saw a strange 
but enheartening sight. Two milch 
cows, whose calves had been shut up in 
Ekron, were pursuing the "straight 
way to Bethshemesh "; they went along 
the highway, lowing as they went, and, 
contrary to their natural instincts, they 
turned not aside to the right hand or 
to the left. The cart came straight 
on to "the field of Joshua the Beth- 
shemite and stood there, where there 
was a great stone" — not impossibly the 
very rock on which today stands the 
wely of Abu Meizar. 1 Here the Levites, 
the priests of this sanctuary, "offered 
burnt offerings and sacrificed sacrifices" 
unto Jehovah (vs. 15); the wood of the 
cart and the cows serving as the material. 
Some pestilence seems to have followed 
the arrival of the ark and it is not 
improbable that it was the actual 
carrier of the bubonic plague which 
appears to have been devastating their 
enemies, the Philistines. 

In I Kings 4:9 Bethshemesh is men- 
tioned as the headquarters of one of 
Solomon's twelve purveyors. In II 
Chron. 28:18 we read that in the days 
of Ahaz, king of Israel, "the Philistines 

invaded the cities of the Shephelah 

and had taken captive Bethshemesh, 
Aijalon, Gederoth and Soco with the 
towns thereof." Here too, many years 
later, Jehoash, king of Israel, the grand- 
son of Jehu, after remonstrating in vain 
with the king of Judah, puffed with pride 
over his recent victory over Edom, at 
length accepted the challenge and de- 
feated and captured Amaziah; a feat 



'See Biblical World, XXIV, 171. 



'P. E. F. Annual, iqii, pp. 1461'. 
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soon followed by the capture and 
destruction of the walls of Jerusalem 
itself (II Kings 14:11-13, II Chron. 
25:21-23). 

The final destruction of Bethshemesh 
may date at this time but quite as 
probably to nearly a century later 
when, as we read (II Kings 18:13): 
" In the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah 
did Sennacherib, king of Assyria, come 
up against all the fortified cities of 
Judah and took them." 

The evidence on which the site was 
identified as that of Bethshemesh was 
strong long before the excavations were 
commenced. It was clearly an ancient 
and long-occupied site having all the 
characteristics of a tell covering early re- 
mains. Robinson, who visited the site 
nearly eighty years ago, writes: "Here 
are vestiges of a former extensive city, 
consisting of many foundations and the 
remains of ancient walls of hewn stone 
.... enough yet remains to make it 
one of the largest and most marked 
sites which we had anywhere seen" 
(Bib. Researches, II, 224). The nu- 
merous rock-cut tombs in the low cliffs 
around the north and northwest sides 
of the site bear witness that the site 
belonged to a period long before Roman 
times. The situation agrees in all 
respects with the biblical data. The 
name given to one-half of the extensive 
ruins, Khurbet c Ain Shems, is certainly 
an echo of Bethshemesh. It is not 
clear why the name c Ain, "spring" has 
been applied to an entirely waterless 
site; it is possible that here the word 
c Ain may have its other meaning of 
"eye" — "eye of the sun" — or more 
probably that there was, at the time 
the name was given, a spring of water 



near the ruins which has now, in the 
changed character of the climate and 
rainfall, become permanently dry; it is 
possible indeed that the spring may 
still exist beneath the debris. The 
inhabitants of the ancient walled-in city 
must have had some access to water 
within their fortifications; the excava- 
tions may yet throw some light upon 
this point. Robinson (Bib. Researches, 
II, 225) points out that by a curious 
coincidence the ancient Bethshemesh 
(Heliopolis) in Egypt is referred to by 
Arabic writers as " c Ain Shems " although 
now the latter name is confined to a well 
at some distance. Eusebius and Jerome 
appear to have identified Bethshemesh, 
which they call Bethsamis, at this spot 
and state that it was visible from the 
road leading from Eleutheropolis (Beit 
Jebrin) to Nicopolis (Amwas). Lastly, 
during the last few years, before the 
Palestine Exploration Fund firman was 
obtained, antiquity-mongers have ob- 
tained great quantities of very early 
pottery, scarabs, beads, etc., from a 
large ancient tomb on the northwestern 
end of the site. 

The remains occupy a rocky spur 
which runs out westward from higher 
ground below. It is isolated on the 
north by the wide Wady es Surar — the 
Valley of Sorek — above which it abruptly 
rises to a commanding height. On the 
south a small valley runs down parallel 
with the city ridge, to join the great 
Wady Bulus, which running in from the 
south turns northwest and joins the 
Wady es Surar to the northwest of the 
ridge. In other words, the ridge, par- 
ticularly that part which sustained the 
ancient city, is separated on the south- 
west and north by fairly deep valleys; 
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the sides of the level plateau itself slope 
down with considerable abruptness. The 
situation is characteristic of most city 
sites of early historic times in Palestine. 
The ridge itself has two names. The 
western extremity which has the charac- 
teristic features of a tell and on which, 
before the recent excavations, but little 
building rose above the surface, is called 
Tell el Rumeileh (apparently " the little 
sandy knoll"), while the eastern end, 
where the ridge expands and slopes 
upward to lose itself in the mountain 
mass to the east, is called Khurbet c Ain 
Shems, pronounced sometimes Shemes. 
This ruin is of no archeological interest : 
it consists of a mass of the half-disinte- 
grated house walls of a comparatively 
modern arab village built largely of 
stones carried from Tell el Rumeileh. 
It is said to have been destroyed less 
than a century ago. During the harvest 
season a certain number of the people 
of the neighboring village of Deir c Aban 
encamp among the ruins. 

The two sites are separated by an 
important and much-frequented high- 
road running southwest from the Wady 
es Surar, over a neck on the ridge, 
into the Wady Bulus. It is quite 
certainly an ancient track. Where it 
crosses the low neck, to the east of Tell 
el Rumeileh, there is, on its eastern side, 
a sacred shrine, the Wely Abu Meizar. 
This consists of a long room in the 
southern wall of which is the Mihrab, 
a prayer niche (directed toward Mecca), 
around which are still piled many of the 
offerings of the pious. The whole wall 
around it is smeared with the impres- 
sions of hands dipped in mud or henna, 
and possibly in blood. In front of this 
room is a large shut-in courtyard, the 



south side of which along its whole 
length, adjoining the entrance to the 
shrine, has a double row of arches, 
beneath and rising above which, at the 
east end is a magnificent fig tree. Con- 
nected with this wely are several folk- 
lore tales, in which it is easy to find an 
echo of the biblical story of Samson, 
although the real wely of Samson is on 
the lofty hill of Sur'ah (Zorah) which 
dominates the landscape to the north. 
Fortunately the sanctity of this c Ain 
Shems sanctuary has, curiously enough, 
recently sustained an eclipse in the eyes 
of the Moslem fellahin, on account of 
the interest taken in it by neighboring 
Jewish colonists, and the spirit of Abu 
Meizar is supposed to have betaken 
himself to the before-mentioned Wely 
Sheikh es Samet at Sur'ah. This cir- 
cumstance has been a happy one for 
the explorers for they have been able 
to obtain the use of the now dis- 
credited wely as their headquarters 
and the once holy shrine — inviolate but 
recently to the approach of the un- 
believer — is now fitted up on all sides 
with shelves for the accommodation of 
hundreds of baskets of pottery and 
other "finds." In the sheltered porch, 
where the old arches are now roofed 
by beams and leafy branches, a delight- 
ful cool arbor has been made where 
the explorers have their meals and 
mid-day rest and where much of their 
work is done. As the use of the sanc- 
tuary in this way has the approval of 
the government, as represented by the 
Commissioner, the explorers are able 
to lock up, not only the wely itself — 
now their museum — but even the whole 
courtyard. The incongruity of it all — 
not to say the humor — appears when 
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we are all seated round a thoroughly 
European repast, and a passing Moslem 
dervish pushing open the door to pay 
his orisons at the shrine is promptly 
asked what business he has to invade 
the privacy of the Khavajat (gentlemen) 
and is made to retire to the shade of 
the outside walls! 

Indeed the site presents these unique 
advantages to the explorers: (i) the 
use of the wely consequent upon its 
discredited sanctity; (2) the nearness 
of the railway — the station Deir c Aban 
on the Jaffa- Jerusalem Railway is only 
a mile off; and (3) the presence of the 
large Roman Catholic convent of Beit 
Jamal, a mile to the south of c Ain Shems. 
On several occasions the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund explorers have been able 
to enjoy the greatest hospitality and, 
as a regular thing, they get their wash- 
ing and repairs done here; they also 
obtain from them, through the courtesy 
of the superior, excellent bread, cheese, 
and wine. The site has another ad- 
vantage which is of a negative kind — 
there are no regular inhabitants dwelling 
near the works. The village of Deir 
c Aban is more than a mile to the east 
and it is only during the harvest that 
the people come to the neighborhood 
of the tell. The nearness of a village 
is a great drawback to a site, bringing 
with it noise, dogs, dirt, and not un- 
commonly disease. In a malarious 
country this last is a very important 
item. 

The environs of c Ain Shems are of 
extreme interest to the biblical student. 
The Wady Surar, the Vale of Sorek, 
although only incidentally mentioned 
in the Bible (Judg. 16:4) is an important 
1 See G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 



feature in the physical and historical 
geography of Palestine. 1 It was the 
chief avenue of approach of the Philis- 
tines in the days of the Judges and of 
David. Its importance as a way into 
the hill country around Jerusalem is 
emphasized today by the fact that the 
railway line follows this route. Looking 
northwest from the tell this Wady 
Surar, after sweeping past the whole 
north side, curves away in the far dis- 
tance until it is lost in the great mountain 
plain beyond which a long stretch of the 
Mediterranean is visible. To the north, 
across the wide fertile slopes of the 
valley, rises a long ridge crowned by a 
series of rounded tops. Hidden on 
the northern slopes of these hills lies 
the ruin of Zurlk, the site of the By- 
zantine village of Cefar Zureik, a name 
which certainly is a survival of the 
ancient Sorek. The northernmost point 
of the before-mentioned ridge is crowned 
by the wely of Sheikh Sumat, overhung 
by a solitary palm, and just below this 
on the northeastern slopes is the village 
of Sur c ah, the Zorah of the Old Testa- 
ment, the birthplace of Samson (Josh. 
15:33; 19:41; Judg. 18:2, 25; 16:31; 
18:2,8,11; II Chron. 11:10). 

North of Sur'ah the ground rapidly 
slopes away and a delightful little valley 
running north and south of the Wady 
Ghurab — a tributary of the Wady 
Surar — is disclosed. On the eastern 
slopes of this valley lies Eshu c a (almost 
certainly the Eshtaol of Josh. 15:33; 
19:41; Judg. 13:25; 16:31; 18:2,11), 
while in the open valley bottom — a 
sheet of rich green as seen from Wady 
Sheikh Sumat last July — lay the "camp 
of Dan" (Judg. 13:25; 18:13). It will 
Holy Land, pp. 218 f. 
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be noticed that this is emphatically 
"Samson's country" — Zorah, Eshtaol, 
Sorek, the " camp of Dan," and Timnath 
are all visible from c Ain Shems, while 
there would certainly appear to be some 
connection between the name Beth- 
shemesh itself and the hero Shimshon— 
the "sunlike." 

Again returning to our outlook from 
the ruins of Bethshemesh we see, look- 
ing northeast, the Wady Ghurab dis- 
appear into the abrupt line of the 
Judaean hills. Northeast of c Eshua 
is the forest-crowned height of Beit 
Mahseir, a holy place and very probably 
the actual site of Kiriath Jearim. Once 
all these hilltops were covered with 
forest — the Yearim. A little south along 
the mountain edge, isolated by two 
deep valleys on north and south, lies 
Kesl c a, the Chesalon of Josh. 15:10. 
More in the foreground is Artuf, a 
struggling agricultural colony of Bul- 
garian Jewish settlers. Almost due 
east of us, but hidden by higher hills, 
is Deir c Aban station and the narrow 
entrance of the Wady Isma c in where 
the railway enters the actual mountains. 
And south of this, due east of the tell, 
lies the village of Deir c Aban itself. 
The whole eastern outlook is indeed 
shut in with low hills among which 
are pleasant groves of olives and fertile 
patches of corn or maize. 

The view to the south is across the 
beautiful fertile Wady Bulus, which 
contains a small streamlet till late 
summer. Crowning the heights due 
south is the monastery of Beit Jamal 
and behind this lies another hill top 
now covered by the ruins known as 
Khurbet Yarmuk, but once the site of 
the city of Jarmuth, (Josh. 10:3, 5, 23; 



12:11; 15:35: Neh. 9:29). Almost 
due west, some two miles away, is the 
ruin Tibneh, the site of Timnath 
(Judg. 14:1-5: Josh. 15:10; and per- 
haps also Gen. 38:12-17). It will be 
seen that Bethshemesh occupies the 
center of a whole circle of interesting 
biblical sites. The outlook on all sides 
is wide and broad and, during nearly 
two-thirds of the year, the rolling hills 
and broad valleys are at least in parts 
clothed in green — spring herbage and 
later successively wheat, barley, and 
maize. It is thus a site of considerable 
beauty, but this was probably far from 
the thoughts of the first settlers; it is its 
situation as an outpost to the hill country 
and a spot where great natural roads, 
running north and south, east and west, 
cross that it must have assumed its 
importance and needed its fortifications. 
The explorations of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund under Dr. Mackenzie 
have fully confirmed the surmises of 
earlier explorers. The hill c Ain Shems 
is covered deep with the confused ruins 
of Arab settlements, but on the hill 
Rumeileh the early Semitic remains 
are, over most of the area, only a few- 
inches below the surface. At the eastern 
end of the tell the massive wall-founda- 
tions which were noticed by Robinson 
have been found to belong to a building 
which can certainly be assigned to the 
early Christian centuries. Much time 
was necessarily spent in cleaning out 
this massive building, which from its 
general plan, and the presence of a few- 
crosses on some of the stones, can be 
surmised to have been some kind of 
monastic institution. The explorers are 
inclined to assign it to the seventh 
century a.d., partly because, from the 
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absence of a church as well as other 
indications, they are inclined to suppose 
that the building was still incomplete 
when the hordes of Islam swept through 
the land and thoroughly destroyed such 
institutions — of which there were many 
— throughout the land. There are, how- 
ever, clear evidences that an earlier 
building, probably of somewhat the same 
kind, stood here. There are capitals 
and drums of columns, a door lintel 
ornamented with a cross, and various 
beveled stones which certainly were not 
cut for their present situations. This 
earlier building may be the one which 
marked the site of the Bethsamis which 
Eusebius and Jerome state was visible 
from the highroad to Nicopolis. After 
the Arabs captured and largely de- 
stroyed the convent, they squatted in 
it. One of the long halls was used 
for a stable, and the mangers, which 
the conquerors placed there, can be 
seen today. Later on stone houses 
were built among, and along side of, the 
massive convent walls until perhaps 
about iooo B.C., when the site was 
entirely and finally deserted. The whole 
building was about 210 feet by 140 feet, 
and it is a matter of historic interest 
to realize that this is one of many such 
institutions which flourished over the 
land in pre-Islamic days. The evidence 
is indisputable that during Roman and 
Byzantine times the land of Palestine, 
not only the now inhabited districts, 
but also many parts like the Negeb, 
now given over to ruins and wander- 
ing nomads, were thickly inhabited. 
Probably Huntington is right in his 
Palestine and its Transformation when 
he concludes that at this period the 
country enjoyed a long cycle — some 



centuries — of more favorable climate, 
a better distributed rainy season, for 
example, than in the succeeding centuries. 
The setting in of the dryer cycle was 
doubtless one of the contributory causes 
of the eruption of the hordes of Arabs 
just after Mahommed as their land was 
becoming too straight for them. 

It is, however, the earlier pre-Roman 
remains which are of most interest to 
the Bible student. Underneath what 
may be called the Byzantine area, and 
over the greater part of the tell imme- 
diately under the surface, is a great 
accumulation of debris — the remains 
of many centuries of occupation. The 
evidence of the pottery and other 
"finds" shows that whereas the earliest 
occupation of the site goes back of 1500, 
or even perhaps 2000 B.C., the latest is 
before the Greek period. The "Hel- 
lenic" pottery which has occurred in 
much abundance at other sites, e.g., 
Tell Sandahanna, does not occur here. 
There is no evidence that the site was 
occupied at all after the conquest of 
Palestine by Sennacherib (II Kings 
18:13) about 700 B.C. — or at most, a 
century or two later. 

The stratification of the tell gives 
evidence of five periods of civilization 
on this site: 

1. A very early period, equivalent 
perhaps to Professor Macalister's first 
Semitic period (See Excavation of Gezer, 
II , 1 3 1 ff ) . The accumulation is not very 
great . Some interesting tombs with pot- 
tery groups more or less entire have been 
found. Belonging to the last part of this 
period or the beginning of the next are 
a number of fragments of Aegean or 
Cypriote pottery which were found in a 
fallen-in cave to the east of the city wall. 
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2. A middle Semitic period which 
was far the longest. The stratified 
debris of this period is much thicker 
than in all the other periods together. 
This period, which would correspond to 
Professor Macalister's second and third 
pottery periods is characterized by 
the appearance of fragments of colored 
pottery which is a local imitation of 
Cretan and which Dr. Mackenzie thinks 
may with considerable probability be 
called "Philistine." 

3. The third or Hebrew period.— At 
the close of the above period there 
appears to have been a very great 
destruction of the city. A charcoal 
layer, which seems to extend at this 
level all over the site, marks this event. 
It seems not improbable that this may 
be the result of the capture of the city 
by the Hebrews. The pottery of this 
period which now succeeds is distinctly 
"Hebrew" and corresponds with Pro- 
fessor Macalister's fourth period. At 
the end of this period the site was long 
abandoned; for, perhaps, upward of 
one thousand years. 

4. The Byzantine period.— Then 
comes the Byzantine building belonging 
to any time between the fourth and 
seventh Christian centuries and occu- 
pying only the eastern end of the tell. 

5. The Arab period. — After the de- 
struction of the convent Arabs appear 
to have squatted on the site for some 
years, but after about 1000 a.d. there 
is no evidence that Tell Rumeileh was 
ever occupied. 

A great number of tombs have been 
opened which confirm the other evi- 
dences regarding the periods of occupa- 
tion of the site; indeed all the best 
pottery — the entire pieces now running 



into many hundreds — is from the tombs. 
One large cave-tomb at the northwest 
corner proved to be a perfect mine of 
treasures, even though it had been 
frequently ransacked previously by the 
agents of dealers. Much pottery from 
this tomb is now in museums in America. 
The earliest interments, and consequent- 
ly the earliest pottery and scarabs, were 
here. The majority of the tombs be- 
longed to the later periods, either just 
pre-Hebrew or Hebrew. The founda- 
tions of the city walls were followed 
around the whole of this circuit. They 
were extremely massive, about 670 
yards in length, and showed that the 
city here, some 1500 to 1000 B.C., was 
strongly fortified. Apparently there 
was only one gate — on the south — but 
this was once flanked by powerful bas- 
tions. It is evident that Bethshemesh 
before the coming of Israel was almost 
as powerfully fortified as Gezer, though 
on a smaller scale. The destruction of 
the great gateway and probably of 
much of these walls appears to have been 
a result of the capture of the city and 
the great conflagration at the end of the 
middle period. Great quantities of burnt 
brick were found blocking up the 
entrances, and during the succeeding 
period buildings encroached upon the 
actual site, so that it is clear that the 
gate and much indeed of these walls 
were not rebuilt during the Hebrew 
period. That the city could have been 
altogether unwalled at this time seems 
improbable, and it is to be hoped that 
further excavations may here, as at 
Gezer, reveal another line of walls 
inside, or more probably, outside those 
which have been uncovered. It may 
be remembered that at Gezer, no less 
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than three distinct lines of wall, each 
complete in itself, were uncovered be- 
longing to quite distinct early periods. 
There are many other points of interest. 
A high place has been uncovered with 
five prostrate masseboth (pillars) and 
below this site is a sacred grotto not 
yet explored. To the south of this, 
belonging to the Hebrew period, is a 
large well-mouth, which, judging by 
the enormous amount of chipped lime- 
stone piled around, excavated in its 
making, must go down to a great depth. 
Very much remains to be done if the 
historical and archeological secrets of 
the site are to be revealed. The work 
is for the moment suspended, partly 
on account of want of funds, but in the 
interest of biblical archeology the work 



ought to be completed. Although the 
site is not one comparable in size with 
Gezer, yet the presence of the massive 
wall-foundations, the high place, and, 
above all, the 20 feet and more of debris 
of successive cities all belonging to early 
Semitic civilization, all show that this 
is a site well worth a thorough examina- 
tion. 

Some account of the work will be 
found in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Annual for 191 1 and in the Quarterly 
Statements of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for 1911-12. Those wishing to 
further the objects of the Fund are asked 
to communicate with Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Ph.D., 50 Forest Street, Hartford, 
Conn., the honorary general secretary 
in the United States. 



